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bility attached to it, when there is essentially in
our nature no voice of conscience to be heard
protesting against it; and moral purity can have but
little elevation about it, as far as man is concerned,
when it is regarded as a foreign element grafted,
without our concurrence, upon a dry and miserable
stock.

Regarded in this point of view, the principle of
tradition easily becomes an ally to all injustice
and oppression; as we see, that in France it has
ever been the apologist of absolute and irresponsi-
ble power. If man be worthless in his nature, and
derives all his elevation from the objective influ-
ence of these traditions, then there is at once
ample ground on which grasping pretenders, who
dare to assume a peculiar priority as the favoured
channel of primeval authority, may arrogate for
themselves a position above their fellow-men, and
trample the less favoured down to the dust of
their asserted original degradation. On the other
hand, once let the truth go forth that humanity, in
its essential constituents, is divine, and who shall
dare with impunity to crush or to defile the image
of God?

Beduce mankind on the one side to a mere piece
of living mechanism, into which truths and ideas
are cast like letters into a receptacle, and you ex-
pose him to all the abuses for which the ambitious
and the designing will employ the mere instru-
ments of their passions and purposes. The ignorant
man and the vicious may be righteously despised